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ABSTRACT 

\ , Trends \n>college'participation are examined as 

evidencfe of how the nation is doing in improving educational 
opportunity^ Attention is directed to changes in the college 
participation rates of dependent and independent students, blacks and 
•whites, males and females, and different inconje groups between 1969 
and 1981. Influences, such as. college costs and personal attitudes, 
are briefly addressed. Data from the Cen*sus Bureau's Current 
Population Survey were used. F-indings include the following: 
pai^t icipation rates for the lowest income groups were down most 
sharply amono^^ black dependent students; participation rates of 
independent students have increased since 1969 for all groups except 
males (who show a decline); participation rates of women. have been 
increasing during this period; and participation raies for low income 
blacks were down, while rates for independent black students were up 
sharpi^y. It is suggested that financial aid for the most needy 
students should b^ increased, particularly to correct for the effect 
ot inflation. Competing r^uests for funds for middle income and 
a'cademically' talented students should be weighed, against the national 
cpjmmitment to reduce financial barriers for tJje'most needy. (SW) 
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A ma)or objective of colleges, of staler, and o( the. federal 
governrnenl since (he 1960s iias been lo increase education- 
al opportunity by reiducing financial barriers'to college alien- 
dance for low-mcome students ThisVeport examines trends 
in college participation as evidence of how, the nation is 
dorhg in improving "educational opportunity 

Participation rates i.e . the percentage of college-eligi- 
ble 18-lo-24-year-olds who' are attending institutions of high- 
er education -are comfiared over time and for different popu- 
lation subgroups All comparisons by income level have 
bqeru^djusled lo reflect 1981 dollars, Although overall rates, 
of college participation remained fairly constant over tfie 
years considered, there were significant variations among 
population subgroups. Major results include; 

• Tol&l participation rates for 1 8-to-24-year-olds were' 
slightly lower in 1981 than they were in 1969 In 1981 33 
percent of the 1 8-lo-24-year-old population attended 
college The rate was 35 percent in 1969. 

• The difference in participation rates from 1969 to 1981 
^ was similar for low-, middle-, and high-income groups 

^ • Male participation rates dropped sharply (1 1 percent) 
over the period while female participalionUales in- 
creased somewhat (S percent). Despite this trend, males 
are still more likely io go to college than are females 

• College parltcipalidn rates of dependent students have 
dropped 6 percent while those of independent students 
(who rely on their own financial resources) have in- 
creaJ>ed 3 percent 

• Participation rates fof blacl^s increased by 1 percent over 
the decade while those of whites declined by 2 percent. 

• The proportion of the population attending college part- 
- lime increased slightly(1 .5 percent) while that-of full- 
time students declined (3 percent) 

Factors Which Influence College 
Participation 

This report describes changes'm the college participation 
rates of dependent and independent students, blacks and 
whiles, males and females, and different income groups 

*Prep$recl by John B. Lee and associates. Applied Systems Institute. 
Washington^ p C- \ . ^ 



between the years 1969 and 1981 In , interpreting these data, 
the reader should be aware that a number^of factors - includ- 
ing the cost of attendance, personal attitudes and values and 
specific situational condilions -are thought lo influence 
^these rales and lo influence various subpopulations differ- 
ently 

In addition to the direct costs faced by the student for 
tuition, fees.- etc , the cost of attendance may also be de- 
scribed in terms of foregone income and. expected returns 
from education Federal policy has focused on reducing the 
direct costs of education by making financial aid available lo 
some classes of students The as^Omption is that, by reduc- 
ing the direcl^cosl of attendance, financial aid increases the 
probability that the recipient will attend college or attend a 
m'ore expensive college than he or she otherwise could at- 
tend. 

Jhe propensity lo attend college is also influenced by 
attitudes and values These are shaped by social class, 
parents' education, peer pressure and community values 
Specific conditions which influence the likelihood of enroll- 
ment include the presenpe of military draft deferments, the 
'geographic availability of a college, changing admissions 
slandar^Js. and the general stale of the economy 

During the 1 970s there were changes in all of these factors. , 
It was a decade in which federal and state student aid pro- 
grams grew and inflation reached historically high levels 
There were recessions, and changes in job opportunities for 
college graduates. The emphasis on civil rights and eco- 
nomicequily pfevalerit early in the 1970s»has declined since 
then. There has^been a shift in v^omens economic roles in the 
decade. The military draft came to an end in 1973. High 
school graduation requirements changed as did college en- 
trance requirements. 

These cross-currents of factors and shifting participation 
rales make it difficult to develop a simple measure of equity 
This complexity alscmakes it difficult to isolate the effect of 
any single influence on educational opportunity Because 
the cost of college-has trdidilionally been considered a bar- 
rier lo college parficipation, increased availability of finan- 
cial assistance (the central federal strategy for improving 



access) has bben [resumed lo be a key faclor alfec:iifuj 
coitoye parlicipatiofi Yel. it is rJifficull to evaluate stucJer)! 
aid s ro^e m improving equily because it has not been a single 
const;!hi progranr) but has shifted and evolved over the dec- 
ade OnginaMy the majority of (unds were provi^Jed to low 
incorne students Two developments'have rnodihed this orig- 
inal commitment *The (irst was the increased use of loans m 
-the late 1970s, in part to sgbsidize middle-income students 
the second was rapid inflation, which eroded the value of 
maximum awatds in Ihe grant programs Fhe lowest income 
students eirgible for the largest grants suffered the most Thef 
-combw^alion of itiese two factors reduced the available aid 
for low-mcorne students Itirouyti the decade, even thougl^i 
federal Appropriations lor student aid increased ^ 

Allofthes*) factors, and^probably ottiers, interact and tnflu^ 
ence college participation rates Undoubtedly, they do not 
rnfluence^sut)populations in identical ways , For example, 
participation rates for m^les (propped during this decade, as 
those for women increased F^<ires for dependent students * 
declined while Itiose for indeperident students increased 

Defining College Participation ^ 

Da^frorn the October reports of the Census Bureaus Cur- 
rei^opuiation Survey>(CPS) for 1969. 1974, and 1981 were 
used to determine collf5ge partu^ipation rates The rate is 
expressed by Itie following equation 

individuals attending coileue 

college participation rate -= —-7 , . — — — t-. 

^ ^ college-eligible population 

*< 

Individuals attending college were either full-time or part- 
time students Enrollments in proprietary, vocational, or in 
any ottier training ^)(j)grarTis are r^ol included 

The cotlege-ehgiblc population includes those mdiviciu- 
als who \\ad graduated Irom high school, were between the 
ages of 18 and 24. were civilians, were not institutionalized.* 
nor tiad corppleled a Bachelors degree 

Nolai^ly. participation rates can be influenced by changes 
in bilhec ttie numerator or denominator For example, the 
participation rale m 196^ for men was influenced bothm the 
numerator and in the denominator by the Vietnam War Ttie 
increased nun^ber of mer^ in uniform decreased the size of ^ 
the civilian population, even as draft deferments for college 
attendance encouraged more men to attenq^and remain m 
school The overall effect was an increase . in the ratio of 
college attendees to college-eligible persons 

The years selected for study (1969. 1974. 1981) were 
chosen to capture the factors most affecting changes in (he 
participation rates The level ol available federal financial 
aid over the decade as woll as the effects of the Vietnam War / 
wergof particular concern In fact 1969 hadoneof the higtiest ' 
' participation rates and 1974 had one of the lowest m recent 
history 

Dependents in this study are Uiose individuals reported to 
Ihe Census*Bureau as a dependervt child in a family All 
others— including those married, or househi^iBd boarders, 
including relatives other than spouses--are considered in- 
dependent students These delinitions are not the definitions 
used tor student, aid programs. 

Income levels have been adjusted lor Itie effect of inflation. 
All income figures are stajed in 1981 dollars Because the 
CPS reports income based on a single guestion, the figures , 



are lil<ely' to understate the aptual income, especially for 
higticr income groups who have more diverse sources of 
income 

Overall Participatipr^^ Rates 

College-going rates demonstrate shifting patter^isover the 
Ituee years 1969. 1974 and 1981 The most nc)ta1)!e fmdrng is 
that rates were lower in 197.4 Itian in eillK:^ 1969 or 1981 Four 
sut)groups experienced a gam in participation r>ates since 
1969 women, independent students, blacl^ sluderits, and 
part-time students Groups stiowing declining participation 
rates include men, depertfient students. Whites and fulMime 
students 

Vtiere are dilferences among groups over time. Males 
sliowed a stiarp decline (11 percent) between 1969 and 
1974, vyith a leveling oft ttiereafter Females, on ttie other 
haruJ. showed tbeir gam (5 percent) in Itie later period F)e- 
pendenl students showed their largest loss between 1969 
and 1974 - fhis was a period ol incTbasc for independent 

. students, tiowever White participation rates have been rela- 
tively steady through all three time periods, with. a sligtit 
increase m 1981 

Table 1 displays participation rates for different^ sub- 
groups. wiVn rate^ presented separately lor head count, full- 
time, anti part-time enrollment Otherdata. shown in Tables 2 
and 3. are expressed in terms of head count All figures are 

, limited to 18-to-24-year-olds j 

Dependent and Independent , 
Students 

Dependent students. 18-to-24\ears of age. mal^e up the 
core of the traditional college population Their participation 
rate has dropped from 52 percent of these eligible m 1969 lo 
46 percent in 1 981 . There has been a roughly egual decline 
for all three income groups through the time period The two 
highest income groups show'a slight rebound from the low 
point of 1974. The participation rate for the lowest income 
group remained at the same level in 1981 (Table 2) Parlicipa-- 
tion rates for independent students increased 3 percent be- 
tween 1969 and 1981. Nearly 16 percent of the eligible 
independent individuals went to college in 1981. It is not 
useful to compare participation rates of independent stu- 
dents to those of dependent students by income financially 
independent individuals who opt for school rather than wor^ 
are less^it<;ely to work full-time and thus have a low^r income 
than their counterparts in the worl^ force.' 

Most of the increase m participation rates'fer independent 
individuals came between 1969 and 1974. The period of 
decline in participation rates for dependent students came 
between 196^ and 1974. with a slight increase since 1974 

Participation Rates by Race\ 

Overall^ participation rates for^whites fell between 1969 
and 1981. from 36 percent to 33 percent During this sanie 
period, black participation rales increased by 1 percerjit from 
27 percent to 28 percent 

When the two racial groups are divided into dependent 
and independent categories, sofne stril^ing differences 
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emerge. Black and white dependent individuals show a de- 
clinejn participation between 1969 and 1981. a loss of 6 - 
perceQl for^hites and a loss 0I 5 percent lor blacks. Propor- j 
liorti^Iiy. the decline^ is about the same (or botjp groups— 
apfS'oximately a 12 percenfdecline for each (Table 2). ,^ 

Black parlicipation rates eiropped sharply for those with 
under-$l2.''000 family income. Declines among white depen- 
dent students are much more evenly distributed among the 
income groups The very lowest incoqpe whites show the 
smallest declin 5. 

The^participa ion rates of indepefident sibdents'increased 
amon^ both racial groups, but most markedly for black inde- ^ 
pendents (Table 2). Black independent students doubled 
their participation rates (from 7 percent to 15 percent) while 
independent white participation increased from 1-3 percent 
to 16 percent' The ^larpiQcrease in the participation rates of - 
black independent students offsets the^decline in black de- 
■ pendent rates so that, overall, black individuals show a slight 
increase in participation rates. The increase in'white inde- 
pendents' partiqipation rates was not as great and, even 
though, it offset some of the decline in white dependent 
participation rates, it did not overcome it. 

Males and Females by Income 

♦ 

Male participation rates dropped sharply between 1969 
and 1981 while female participation rates increased *The 
male rate dropped most sharply between 1*969 and^ 1 974 with 



a continuing.' but lesser decline until 1981 The rate ol de- 
cline for dependent males was similar throughout the income 
diStri!:)uti()n (Tat)lo 3). 

Female participation rates irn:reasod for both deperuJertt 
and mdependent categories I h/f increase was strongest for 
females from families with inccjMe over $25,000 The lowest 
income group showed little change over the time period.^ 

Independent females showocf'a s^ong increase in p^f- 
ticipation rates although they con!,i^nued to lag, to a signi]i> 
cant. degree, behrnd the male rales Dependent womens 
participation rates lagged behind males m 1969 but exceed, 
ed them m 1981 Dependerit female p^irticipation rates ex- 
ceeded" th3t ®f males in ail reported income categories in 
1981. 

Discussion of^esults 

The evidence indicating how well our nation is doing in 
improving educatiorial opportunity is mixed ' Some target 
populations are doing better while others are doing worse. 
, ^Even*thbugh overall partici|f)ation rates are slightly down from 
1969. they have rebounded somewhat from tiie even lower 
levels of 1974 ^ ' f " 

The mixed character of the changes is evident when 
'groups Bre anaiyzied in detail^ Participation rates for the 
lowest income groups aVe down most sharply among black 
dQpen(5lent s^lqdents. The pattern for men is that thfe.decjines 
have taken place among all income groups Overall, the gap 
betwee'n th^^very richest and'the very poorest has changed 
very little since 1969. ' , h 

It ts useful to recognize that the participation rates of inde- 
' pendent students have increased since 1969 for all groups 
' except males (who sViow a decline). ThiS may indicate an 
' improveVnent in. equity because independent students can- 
not draw on family resources as readily as dependent stu- 
dents if they want to go to school. Independent students are 
more likely to hiive to replace lost income (f they are to go to 
college. Availat^ility of financial assistance may be more 
important to independent students than dependent students. 

Thre r^sulfs do not provide an^ proof as to what may have 
■ caused ttfe changes in participation rates Yet, becafjse the 
overal^. decline is 'due. in large part, to the drop* in m^le 
particrpation rates between 1969 and 1974. the end of the 
draft probably was an important factor in , changing male 
participatipn ratefi. , 

Pafticipation rates of women were increasing througliout- 
th0*period This has been a period of increasing oppor- 
tu^ities for women. New job opportunities have opened i5p for 
w^men that have riot historically been available to them. This 
njay have improvqd the perceived returns fronryeduoation for 
wbmen over hisJjQiTcal expectations. 
, ^Changes for bl^ack dependent students are more difficult to 
understand. FJates for low income blacks are down, sup- 
pressing the total' participation rate for'blacR dependoRt stu- 
dents.'At the same time, participation rates for independent 
black students are up sharply. Several suggestions have 
bjpen rnade which'coyld be considered m providing an ex- 
^Dlanation: 

• Inflation re(;luced the purchasing power of low-income 
families more severely than that qf any other group Be- 
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cause a large proportion of blacks are of. low-income, 
mflalionihas had an inordinale negative effegl on iheir 
ability lo send children lo college. 

• Sludenl financial assistance for low-income students 
has not kept pace with increases jn college costs A' 
large/ number of black students depend on this'^ajd ^ 

.•The activist civiT rights era has passed,"* reducing the 
immediate pressure (or providing special services for 
low-income blacks. ' "--n 

• Blacks are increasing as abortion of the age group; titus, 
enrollments can remain the same while *rates of par- 
ticipation drop due lo the larger base. w 

Some o( thbse propositions argue against the increase in the 
participation rates of independent black students who, one 
assumes, are dependent on the availability of adequate slu- 
denl aid to finance their attendance, \ ' 

The general decline in participation rates Ys, in part, ex- 
plainable by the combination of inflation and unempjoyment^ 



There is perhaps a diminished faith in the belief that college 
is a good avenue for getting^out of poverty. 
'In this writer's juciflmenirthe results of this analysis suggest 
that financial aid pfovided for fhejmost needy in this society 
should be increased, particularly to correct for the erosion 
caused by ^{iflation over the years. Maximum grant aw^ds 
could be increased to compensate for the increased cost of 
college attendance. Competing requests for funds to ease 
the cost of college for middle income families and providing 
funds for the most academically talented should be weighed 
against the national commitment to reduce financial barriers 
for the most needy. Over the laslfe\j^ years, national statistics^ 
suggest that we have been moving away from the goal of 
college access for.the loiwest income population.- 
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